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THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 

MOTOSADA ZUMOTO 

It would take many lectures to do anything like justice to the 
important subject on which I am privileged to address you on this 
occasion. All that I can hope to do in twenty minutes is to touch 
briefly only upon a few of the more salient features of the system of 
government as it now exists in Japan. 

Japan has been under a constitutional system since 1890, and in 
view of the struggles that are now going on for political development 
along a similar line in countries claiming a more or less close relation- 
ship with us in race or religion, in language or history, Japan's experi- 
ence in parliamentary government assumes added interest and value. 
Turkey and China, and even Persia with which our connection is 
only remote and historical, can certainly derive some useful lessons 
from the history of constitutional struggles in Japan during the past 
twenty years. 

Under our constitution, which is the voluntary gift of our Sovereign 
to his beloved subjects, the throne reserves the right of veto on any 
project of law passed by the diet, as our national legislative assembly 
is officially called in English. Among the other prerogatives of the 
crown are that the emperor convokes, opens, closes and prorogues the 
diet and dissolves the house of representatives; that in case of urgent 
necessity when the diet is not in session, he has the power of issuing 
ordinances having the force of law, such ordinances to be submitted to 
the diet at the next session; that he has the sole authority of organiz- 
ing the different branches of the government, of fixing the salaries of 
civil and military officers and of appointing or dismissing the same; 
that he has the supreme command of the army and the navy; that he 
alone can declare war, make peace and conclude treaties; that he has 
the right of proclaiming a state of seige; and that he is the only source 
of honors. 

Under the emperor, appoiuted by him and responsible to him and to 
nobody else, are the ministers of state, who constitute the cabinet, 
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with the prime minister as their chief. They form the executive 
branch of our government. These ministers, with their private 
secretaries and a few bureau directors charged with confidential work 
of a special kind, are the only office-holders who have to go out in 
case of a ministerial change. All the rest of the official force belong to 
an army of permanent functionaries who cannot be removed or 
appointed unless in accordance with the provisions of the civil service 
regulations. The spoils system is not in vogue in Japan. 

Justice is administered in the name of the emperor and by judges 
appointed by him for life. The courts of law are of four classes, 
namely, the local courts, the district courts, the courts of appeal 
and the supreme court. The first two are the courts of first instance, 
their jurisdiction differing according to the relative importance of 
cases. 

The legislative branch of the government consists of two chambers, 
the house of peers and the house of representatives, respectively 
called in Japanese the "kizoku-in" and the "shugi-in." They are 
collectively styled the imperial diet, or the "teikoku gikai" in Japanese. 

The membership of the house of peers may be divided into four 
classes. First, the princes of the blood; second, the nobles of whom 
those of the rank of prince and marquis sit by right of birth, while 
those belonging to lower ranks, namely counts, viscounts, and barons, 
only sit when they are elected to the house by the votes of the fellow 
nobles of their respective orders; third, fifteen highest taxpayers in 
each prefecture are entitled to return a delegate to the house; fourth 
and lastly, the emperor has the right to nominate to the house a cer- 
tain number of men who have distinguished themselves in the service 
of the state or for erudition. With the exception of the elected peers 
and the delegates of highest taxpayers, who sit for seven years, the 
other classes of members of the upper house retain their seats for 
life. 

You will thus observe that our upper house is organized in a manner 
essentially different from similar institutions in most other countries. 
It is partly hereditary and partly elective and in addition there is 
provided a channel through which new life and blood may from time 
to time be infused by judicious exercise of imperial judgment. 

It is obviously undeniable that this last provision is liable to gross 
abuse at the hands of unscrupulous rulers, but so far our parliamen- 
tary history has been conspicuously free from such abuse. 

The total number of the members of the house of peers is 366, 
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composed of sixteen imperial princes, thirteen noble princes, twenty- 
eight marquises, seventeen counts, seventy viscounts, fifty-six barons, 
124 imperial nominees, and forty-two highest taxpaying delegates. 

The house of representatives is exclusively composed of members 
elected by popular votes. In order to vote, one must be not less than 
twenty-five years of age, and pay direct national taxes to the amount 
of ten yen, or five dollars in American money, per annum. Any- 
body of, or above the age of thirty may be elected. The members 
of the lower house sit for four years unless the house is dissolved. The 
total membership is at present 381. 

The powers of both houses are exactly alike. Only, the budget has 
to be submitted first to the house of representatives, but this does not 
bar the peers from modifying or rejecting the budget as a whole or 
any of its items, as they often do. The fact, however, that the repre- 
sentatives are given the prior right of discussion invests their decision 
with an importance which the peers are morally bound to respect. 
Apart from this somewhat vague moral advantage on the part of the 
representatives in regard to the budget, the two houses stand on a 
plane of absolute equality. 

It is possible, even probable, that this at present intangible and 
formal discrimination in favor of the representatives in regard to the 
budget may in course of time lead to the practical assertion of a real 
and substantial superiority on their part. But for the present there 
is not the slightest danger of any constitutional crisis beingprecipi- 
tated, even if the peers threw out a taxation scheme of a more revolu- 
tionary character than that which is now so profoundly agitating the 
political world of Great Britain. 

You must not, however, conclude that the absence of this serious 
source of difference between the two houses of the diet, necessarily 
means harmony and unity between them. The truth is unfortunately 
quite the other way. The two branches of the legislature have more 
than once come into serious collision over a constitutional question 
of the most far-reaching consequences. 

I have said that under our constitution our ministers of state are 
responsible only to the emperor, and not responsible to the diet; they 
hold office by and during the pleasure of the emperor. This, however, 
is the theory of the thing, and in practice the tendency is steadily in 
the direction of a modified form of government by party. 

Now the house of peers, as may have been expected, has from the 
beginning been overwhelmingly conservative. It has, consequently, 
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always opposed anything that seemed to it in any way tending toward 
a constitutional innovation. Of all such possible innovations, none 
is held by the peers in greater abhorrence than government by party. 
Their hatred of it has led a powerful section among them to the extreme 
doctrine that nobody belonging to a political party could be appointed 
a minister of state. 

On the other hand the great majority of those sitting in the popular 
branch of the legislature have always been in favor of the introduc- 
tion of a system of government by party after the English fashion. 
In opposition to the extreme position held by some ultra-conserva- 
tives in the other house, a section of radical politicians in the house of 
representatives have gone to the other extreme of insisting that none 
but party politicians be entrusted with the conduct of government. 

Between these two extremes there is a powerful coterie of states- 
men headed, until lately, by no less a personage than the late Prince 
Ito. While rejecting the radical demand that none but party poli- 
ticians should be appointed cabinet ministers, these moderate states- 
men are no less unreserved in condemning the conservative claim that 
membership of a political party should be a bar to the holding of a 
ministerial position. They rightly maintain that, while the constitu- 
tion does not recognize the principle of ministerial responsibility to 
the diet, there is nothing in its provisions that prevents the emperor 
from giving ministerial offices to statesmen belonging to any party 
that happens at the moment to be dominant in the diet. In fact to 
insist, as some conservatives do, that the emperor should not appoint 
any party men to a cabinet position, is to advocate the curtailment of 
imperial prerogative in one of the most important matters. 

It has been my good fortune to be somewhat closely connected with 
Prince Ito for twenty years, and I have reason to believe that he 
clearly foresaw that the inevitable result of the introduction of a 
constitutional form of government would be some form of government 
by party. And he was not in principle opposed to such result. But 
at the same time he thought it dangerous to attempt an innovation 
of this character all at once in the infancy of Japan's political prog- 
ress along modern lines. So in drawing up the constitution, he 
adopted the German principle of ministerial independence of the legis- 
lature, wisely leaving to time and circumstance the gradual shaping 
of sound constitutional practice on this much mooted question. His 
object was thereby to effect the transition from the old to the new 
order of things gradually and smoothly without any dangerous 
convulsions. 
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The event has proved the wisdom of his policy, and thanks largely 
to his influence and exertions, the course of transition has thus far 
progressed on the whole smoothly and satisfactorily. 

As he had expected, the political parties asserted their importance 
from the very first session of the diet. Government after govern- 
ment in quick succession went to pieces on the rock of popular opposi- 
tion in the elective branch of the legislature. In a very short time 
bureaucratic statesmen had to recognize the claims of the popular 
parties to the extent of coming to a working agreement with one or 
other of them. The inevitable breach was thus made in the wall of 
official exclusiveness, and the opening has since steadily widened until 
we now seem almost in sight of the final and complete break-down of 
the barrier. 

This initial concession to the liberal movement was of course not 
liked by the conservatives, but their discontent did not find an open 
vent until June 1898, when Prince Ito, with that audacious courage 
which he never failed to manifest at supreme moments, took a step 
which was quite revolutionary and which naturally caused a great 
stir in political circles. I mean the introduction of the much dreaded 
party cabinet. 

Prince Ito was then prime minister for the third time, but seeing 
himself hopelessly outnumbered in the diet by two powerful opposi- 
tion parties, he resigned and advised the emperor to invite the leaders 
of those parties, Count Okuma and Count Itagaki, to form a cabinet. 
Such was the confidence reposed in him by the emperor that this 
radical proposal was at once approved by his majesty. The offer 
was a complete surprise to the two party leaders, but gladly they 
accepted it, and through masterly management on the part of Prince 
Ito, the historic change of government was effected with such promp- 
titude, that the conservatives had scarcely had time to recover from 
their first wonderment at the impending change, when there was 
announced the formation of the first party cabinet ever appointed 
by the emperor. With three exceptions, all the rest of the ministerial 
portfolios, seven in number, were held by party statesmen. The 
exceptions were those of foreign affairs, of war and of the navy. 

The fury and indignation of the ultra-conservatives knew no bound, 
and their resentment was all directed against Prince Ito whom one 
of their leaders, the late Viscount Torio, denounced in an open letter 
as a traitor to the imperial cause. It was about this time that another 
very powerful conservative leader suggested partial suspension of the 
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constitution. They would certainly have made it hot for the newly 
formed cabinet in the coming session of the diet, but before they had 
that opportunity the cabinet came to a sudden death owing to an 
unfortunate dissension among its own members. 

The conservatives, however, did not have long to wait for their 
opportunity, for, nothing daunted by the rather ignoble failure of 
the first attempt at party cabinet, Prince Ito came back to power 
two years after, in 1900, at the head of a great party which he had 
organized out of the old liberal elements and his own personal 
disciples. 

In the regular winter session of 1900-1901, the conservative majority 
in the house of peers revenged themselves on their dreaded enemy 
by presenting a solid and sullen antagonism to the bills introduced by 
the government, among them being taxation measures of the utmost 
urgency which the lower house had approved by a large majority. 
Their opposition was so unyielding and unreasonable that these 
necessary measures of taxation were only passed through the personal 
intervention of the emperor. 

Though for the time being victorious over the peers, this second 
party cabinet did not long outlive its hard earned triumph, for, per- 
ceiving the impossibility of further carrying on the administration in 
face of such determined attitude of hostility on the part of the peers, 
Prince Ito soon afterward resigned in favor of his conservative 
opponents. 

Since then a purely party cabinet has not come into power, for, 
although Marquis Saionji's cabinet which was in office from 1906 to 
1908 was partly composed of party statesmen, it was really a com- 
bination ministry. But making a general survey of the recent 
history of politics in Japan, every fair-minded observer is compelled 
to recognize that through repeated assaults the backbone of the 
ultra-conservatism has already been broken, so that there is no 
longer any opposition to the admission of party statesmen to power. 
On the whole, the prospect before the liberal movement is very 
encouraging in Japan. The firm establishment of a system of 
government by party is now only a question of time. The road is 
now clear for a steady and smooth progress. 

I would not be understood as meaning that government by party 
is the last goal of political progress. I only mean that it is a stage 
of development which, though far from being ideal, nations have to 
pass through in the course of their progressive career. 
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But judging alike from our past experience and the present trend 
of political thought, our form of party government will materially 
differ from that obtaining in some occidental countries, say Great 
Britain, for example. With regard to the foreign policy and, as a 
necessary consequence, with regard also to the military policy of 
the empire, there is a tacit and wide agreement of views among us 
without distinction of party or faction. The nation is equally well 
agreed as to the absolute necessity of the continuity of these policies. 
It is, therefore, universally recognized among us that the offices of 
ministers of foreign affairs, of war and of the navy, should be kept out- 
side the pale of party politics, and that they should be filled by men 
with special experience and training and not belonging to any politi- 
cal party. That is the system which is now being evolved in Japan. 

To conclude, I may confidently say that the parliamentary experi- 
ment has been eminently successful in Japan. It has in fact long 
since passed the experimental stage; it has taken firm roots in the 
soil of our politics with the sure promise of bearing a wholesome and 
beautiful fruit. It has become part and parcel of our very life and 
existence. My confidence in the future of our liberal movement is 
such that, without offending the sense of modesty, I may safely 
say that in course of time there will be produced in Japan a system 
and practice of parliamentary government with some unique features 
such as some of the older constitutional countries of the west may 
do well to study and even copy. 



